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DR. ARNOLD AS A MORAL TEACHER. 


Dr. Taomas ARNOLD, of Rugby, stands by common consent, 
at the head of the list of eminent instructors of the present 
century. His world-wide reputation, as a teacher, is, however. 
chiefly posthumous. He died at the age of forty-seven years, 
on the morning of the 12th of June, 1842; and so suddenly 
did the messenger of death come, that his departure was 
announced to some of the members of his own household before 
they knew that he was ill. 

Previous to his death, the reputation and influence of Dr. 
Arnold were limited to the scholars and statesmen of his native 
land. He was known in the Universities, as one of the first 
scholars of his time, as an advocate of reform in opening the 
doors of Oxford and Cambridge to the admission of Dissenters, 
and as a powerful Anti-Tractarian champion, in the bitter con- 
troversy between Dr. Hampden and the leading theological 
professors of his own University of Oxford. 

But though powerful in the highest seats of learning, by the 
influence of his pen, and by the presence of his pupils in great 
numbers, who were for the most part his devoted friends and 
strenuous advocates of his opinions; and though as a political 
writer, he became deeply involyed in those questions of Church 
and State policy, which so greatly agitated the public mind of 
England during the ten years preceding his death; still his 
reputation could hardly be called national, till he had won, in 
spite of the most vigorous opposition, his Professorship of 
History at Oxford. This great triumph was due to his tran- 
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scendent merit as a teacher, and gave the fairest opportunity 
he could have hoped for, to establish a high reputation in the 
renowned University, whose best interests were always dear to 
his heart. 

But his subsequent career was short. He was permitted 
only to give his Introductory course of Lectures on Modern 
History, before he was summoned away forever. These lectures 
were received with universal favor, and have become a standard 
work on both sides of the Atlantic, than which there is no better 
guide for the young student in laying out a plan of Historic 
reading, and in suggesting the objects and benefits of this most 
important of all University studies. 

Dr. Arnold lived long enough to give assurance that his 
subsequent career, would, if he had been spared, as a professor 
and writer of History, have been one of unsurpassed brilliancy, 
at least since the days of Gibbon. As a defender of sound 
learning applied to the noblest ends, as a champion of human 
liberty, in church and state, as an advocate for the rights of 
conscience, he had shown himself able to do what no man living 
could do better than he. As a controversialist, he had shown 
himself equal to any intellectual warfare that could be arrayed 
against him, and for that reason he was an object of pride to 
his friends. He was also a generous combatant, as magnanimous 
towards his opponents as he was earnest in defending his own 
views of truth, and for that reason, he had no personal enemies." 

When the respect of men of all parties and names had 
been secured, when that time of life ad come in which the 
ripest fruits of scholarship are gathered, when all the powers of 
a great mind were most vigorous for noble action, when a quick 
fancy and impulsive imagination had been chastened by time, 
not so as to lose their charms, but only so as to become the 
willing servitors of the clearest reason and the soberest judg- 
ment, just then the bright orb in mid-heaven, to which all eyes 
had been turned, suddenly vanished in thick darkness from the 
gaze of men. ‘There was no consolation left, in the general 
grief for so great a loss, but to gather around the tomb of 
Arnold, and there they who had loved him, and they who had 


*In his essay against the Oxford Tractarians, he thus alludes both to the 
principles and to personal qualities of Dr. Newman, who afterwards became a 
pervert to Romanism : 

‘*T have spoken of him simply as the maintainer of certain doctrines, not as 
maintaining them in any particular manner, far less as actuated by any particu- 
lar motives. I believe him to be in most serious error ; I believe his system to be 
so destructive of Christ’s Church, that I earnestly pray and would labor to the 
utmost of my endeavors for its utter overthrow; but on the other hand, I will 
not be tempted td confound the authors of the system with the system itself; 
for I know that the most mischievous errors have been promulgated by men, 
who yet have been neither foolish nor wicked; and I nothing doubt that there 
are many points in Mr. Newman, in which I might learn truth from his teaching, 
and should be glad if I could come near him in his practice.” 
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opposed him, lamented together the untimely fall of one than 
whom, among the great and good then living, England had no 
more noble son. 

Contrary to the expectation of his friends, the death of 
Arnold happened fortunately for his fame. His career seemed 
prematurely closed, since his greatest purposes were broken off, 
his most important works being only projected or left incom- 
plete. But his character was already mature. Over that 
death had no power. ‘That still lives and speaks, and as a 
means of good to mankind, has proved a blessing to multitudes, 
who while he lived never heard his name or that of the Rugby 
School. 

As the character of Arnold lives to bless the world by his 
undying example, so does his method as a teacher of History 
and as a teacher of Christian morals. His Roman History is 
indeed incomplete, being a small part of that great work, which 
he designed to carry down to the period of the Decline and Fall 
of the Empire, in order that he might furnish an antidote to the 
Christian student against the tendencies of the fascinating but 
delusive and dangerous work of Gibbon. But if it be 4 a 
fragment, it is yet in itself the best Ancient History which has 
been written in the English tongue; while it has made the 
method of Arnold immortal. He was the first to apply Niebuhr’s 
principles of historical research to a work in our language, but 
the example will be imitated in all valuable history that shall 
hereafter be written. Arnold’s method awakes from the grave 
of centuries the buried nations of antiquity. The records of 
hardly legible inscriptions, the voices of dim and gray tradition, 
the dark allusions of old poets and annalists are made to reveal 
clearly the private and public life of powerful states, now no 
longer existing, and to impart to their story the vitality of mod- 
ern times and all the interest of passing events. 

That same gift of insight, also, whereby from the merest 
hints he could unravel the mazes of ancient story, and by the 
aid of that imagination which the historian sometimes needs to 
arrive at actual reality, not less than the poet to form that which 
is consistent with reality, was often employed by him in casting 
the horoscope of future events. He had in the highest measure 
those two qualities of a seer, as defined by Coleridge a “‘ KNOWL- 
EDGE OF HISTORY and the HUMAN MIND,” and therefore he could 
discern the signs of the times and the future policy of nations, 
as with the vision of prophecy. Hence it was, that his pupils 
were in the habit of saying that he had talent enough and states- 
manship enough to be Prime Minister of England. So long ago 
as 1840, while Louis Philippe was in the height of his power, 
and the causes of those dreadful agitations, which convulsed all 
the Western nations of Europe in 1848, hardly seemed to have 
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been noticed by any other mind, Dr. Arnold distinctly foresaw 
the coming conflict of the Western powers with Russia, and 
pointed out the actual policy of the war, which is now waged by 
the allied nations on the shores of the Euxine. 

Within the last six months, the following passage, written in 
1840, by the Head Master of Rugby School, has been printed 
in the leading political journals of Great Britain, and in several 
of this country, and commented upon as an instance of remark- 
able forecast. 


“What surer way of keeping the Russians from Constantinople, 
than to bind our alliance with France triply fast, thus keeping forever 
before the eyes of Russia a control which she dared not disregard ? 
What Russian soldier would ever set foot across the Balkan, if Eng- 
land and France, indissolubly joined together as the protectors of the 
old civilization of Europe, were ready at an instant to pour their fleets 
into the Black sea, and without repeating the folly of the march to 
Moscow, to strike at the life of Russia, through her vulnerable heel ; 
to drive her back behind the Pruth, to thrust her away from the shores 
of the Euxine, and by occupying the Crimea as an impregnable fortress, 
to seal up the only outlet by which the evil spirit of Russian ambition 
can issue forth to trouble the world?” 


Dr. Arnold had a high reputation as the author of works of 
enduring value. His temptations were very great to devote 
himself to strict literary pursuits. But while he lived he never 
allowed any enterprise, however important, to interfere with his 
duties as a teacher. Indeed it is very easy to see that all his 
labors as an author were made subsidiary to his great work of 
instruction. If he had lived longer, and devoted himself to 
that work which he regarded as the great literary labor of his 
life — to write a book on the mutual relations of the Church and 
State as they are blended in the British Constitution — he might 
have been drawn from his pursuits as a practical teacher, and 
the influence of his great example, as we now have it, might 
have been eclipsed by his renown as an author, and his fame 
been confined chiefly to men of letters. 

It is not always given to every great man to know himself. 
From the partial unfolding of the plan of his projected work 
on the Church and Sfate, it has been thought by some of the 
ablest writers of the time, that his success in that department of 
labor he had proposed for himself, would not have been equal to 
his hopes. His system has been deemed too fanciful ever to be 
realized, and the work which, had he lived, would have unfolded 
his beautiful theories, might have been put upon the same shelf 
with More’s Utopia and Bacon’s Atlantis. But had he satisfied 
his utmost wishes, and attained that rank among the writers on 

Yhristian polity, which is assigned to Warburton, or to the 
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judicious Hooker, still it may well be doubted, whether he could 
have done, with his utmost energies as a philosopher or historian 
of the Church, more than he has done as a moral teacher, chiefly 
through the instrumentality of the Rugby School Sermons, and 
his correspondence to his friends and pupils. 

Prompted by the general grief for his loss, all the leading 
Reviews of Great Britain immediately after his death, and 
almost simultaneously, united in a tribute of respect to his mem- 
ory, and a notice of his character as a teacher and as a man. 
The highest praise was awarded to his moral honesty, his personal 
virtues, to his beautiful Christian life, to his earnest labors as a 
teacher at Rugby, and his splendid qualifications as a Professor 
at Oxford. Of these tributes, some of the most beautiful and 
touching were found in those journals whose views on subjects 
of the highest moment he had opposed with all the energies of 
his most earnest nature. 

The world had not expected to hear of such a character in 
the person and calling of a schoolmaster. It was a rare, if not 
a new thing, that a scholar of the highest clerical standing and 
ability, and equally competent to shine in the Senate or in the 
Cabinet, should be found devoting the best energies of his best 
days to the drudgery of school instruction. And it was especially 
marvellous that this pedagague should be able, or dare to make 
so much noise in the world, outside of his school-room, without 
even asking liberty of the Trustees. 

Men wished to be better acquainted with a character, which, 
like that of Socrates, was distinguished for a passionate love of 
truth and justice, for tireless industry, for the rarest attainments 
and the profoundest humility, for the most scrupulous piety to 
God, and the tenderest sympathy for mankind, especially for 
those who were suffering by reason of poverty, ignorance and 
self-delusion, and finally for his consummate courage in the 
defence of principle, and his recklessness of any evil conse- 
quences to himself in any controversy where truth and duty were 
at stake. 

The Biography of Dr. Arnold was prepared by Rev. A. P. 
Stanley, a worthy disciple of his illustrious subject and teacher, 
and himself a Fellow at Oxford, and a tutor and preacher of 
high repute. This work is all that the devoted friends of Arnold 
could desire, so far as it unfolds his life as an author or man of 
letters, and his interior life as a man of feeling. It is largely 
made up, as it ought to be, of his own letters to his friends and 
pupils on every kind of topic, but every one of them valuable 
and bearing the impress of that strong individuality on the 
printed page with hardly less vividness than that which beams 
from the striking portrait which embellishes the English edition 
of Stanley’s biography, and which was always found at Oxford 
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and Cambridge in the room of every man who had ever been a 
pupil of Arnold.* 

In one respect we think the work of Stanley deficient — in 
not giving more of Arnold’s personal habits and methods of 
instruction and discipline in the school-room. This is indeed the 
fault of nearly all the notices of his life and character which 
have yet appeared. Mr. Stanley has indeed given us invaluable 
chapters, which illustrate the proper school life of Arnold at 
Laleham and at Rugby, but even these chapters seem to have 
been written more for the general reader, than for the practical 
teacher. The life of a teacher, as such, is so uniform that the 
story is soon told. ‘The unvaried incidents of the school-room 
are not supposed to have a universal interest. They are sup- 
posed to belong to the “ childish things ”’ which are “ put away ” 
from the public attention, as matters of personal interest to those 
who wish not to forget them. The world generally care not to 
know much about the early education of individuals, unless they 
possess a marked character, with distorted incongruous traits, 
like that of Byron, who was always conspicuous if not attractive, 
like his own Manfred, as 

* A bright deformity on high, 
The monster of the upper sky,” 
in consequence of a wrong “bent,”’ perhaps, received in the 
nursery, or the want of a right “‘ bent,” which it is certain no 
school training ever imparted to him. 

It falls not to the lot of any teacher to educate all the geniuses 
of his time. Few comparatively of Arnold’s pupils have or will 
become famous. It was his glory, as it is of all good educators, 
not so much because he helped a few to become famous, as that 
he prevented a great many from becoming infamous; and 
especially because he was very influential in making nearly all 
his scholars useful and respectable. The preventive processes 
which form so large a part of all moral training of the right 
kind, do not admit of much display, nor bring a great reward of 
public favor; still this great service must be performed by the 
teacher, however thankless the task may be, or society itself 
must perish, in spite of all that the best talents rightly trained 
can do to save it. 

Dr. Arnold’s method of moral training was chiefly by means 
of the Rugby Chapel Sermons. We are persuaded that few 
teachers in this country are acquainted with these sermons. A 
mere fragment only of them have been published this side of 
the Atlantic, in a small duodecimo of less than three hundred 
pages as a Sabbath school book. The English edition of Dr. 
Arnold’s Sermons consists of six large octavo volumes, nearly 





* Bristed’s Five Years in an English University. 
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all of which were preached at Rugby, as school sermons, except 
the first volume, which consists of those preached in the pari 
church at Laleham. Extensive as the published collection is, 
they are only a part of the fruits of fourteen years’ service as 
chaplain at Rugby, a post which he sought when it became 
vacant, and filled without any remuneration for the sole purpose 
of doing good. In respect to his two-fold position as headmas- 
ter and religious teacher, he reminds us of President Dwight of 
Yale College, in whom were combined the rare qualities of the 
best teacher and the most eloquent preacher of his times. 

The Rugby sermons have a very peculiar character. They 
would hardly be called sermons if criticised by the common 
rules of Homiletics. They were written for very young per- 
sons, and not for those who were fully educated. They are 
not University sermons, nor are they adapted at all for a pop- 
ular audience, but most admirably fitted to affect those to whom 
they were addressed. Ii is said that his afternoon discourses 
were almost always prepared between the morning and evening 
service; and all of his sermons came fresh from his heart and 
hand, the topics being dictated by the instant wants and circum- 
stances of the school. They were always short and full of point, 
and delivered with the utmost emphasis. They were preached to 
glorify God, and not their author, being the outpourings of 
one of the most earnest souls of the century, to an assembly 
of choice young men, at that time of life when most susceptible 
to the plastic influences of a master mind. 

He labored not in vain. His pupils fully believed him to be 
the best preacher in the three kingdoms, and visitors and pil- 
grims from distant lands thronged the chapel every Sabbath, 
attracted by the fame of one of the marked men of the age. 

Dr. Arnold’s sermons, having respect always to the moral and 
religious wants of a community of scholars, were properly of a 
high intellectual character, and they must have always awakened 
and nourished a thoughtful mood, while at the same time they 
were easy of comprehension, even when the subject and 
range of discussion were such that when treated of by other 
men they might have seemed difficult. He was not guilty of 
the folly of those who when they address young persons, degrade 
the dignity of their style by the use of fondling tones and 
nursery namby-pamby, on the ground that youth and children 
of ordinary cleverness cannot understand plain idiomatic Anglo- 
Saxon, or that they will not be attentive, unless there is an 
affected condescension to their capacities. 

The Rugby School Sermons abound with topics which some 
teachers would consider as more appropriate for school-room 
lectures than Sabbath discourses. But Arnold was not satisfied 
unless the duties of school-days were performed from religious 
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motives, and if so performed they were in his view a3 much 
religious duties as the formal worship of the chapel on Sunday. 
His second volume of Sermons was prepared to show his “ full 
view of Christianity in its action on schools.” One of these 
sermons treats of the sins of idleness, of extravagance in spending 
money, and the breach of school regulations. His text is, 
“* Whoso shall offend one of these little ones, that believe in me, 
it were better for him that a millstone were hanged about his 
neck, and that he were drowned in the sea.” He aimed to 
show the wickedness of those boys in school who tempt their 
fellows to beidle, extravagant and disobedient ; thus “ offending ” 
them or causing them to suffer evil. Then he shows how mean 
and despicable is that fear of ridicule for not doing right, through 
which the tempted are overcome and led astray. We wish we 
could insert the whole sermon, but the following extracts will 
give a specimen of Dr. Arnold’s mode of dealing with evils 
which so often infest every public school. 


“ A boy is laughed at because he works in earnest and on principle, 
for taking unnecessary trouble, for being afraid of punishment, for 
wishing to gain favor with his masters, and be thought by his teachers 
to be better than other boys. Lither of these reproaches is one which 
a boy finds it hard to bear. He does not like to be thought afraid, 
or plodding or wishing to court favor. He has not age nor sense, nor 
firmness enough to answer that the only fear of which he need be 
ashamed is the fear of bis equals, the fear of those who are in no 
respect better than himself, and have therefore no sort of right to 
direct him. To be afraid then of other boys is, in a boy, the same sort of 
weakness as it is ina man to be afraid of other men, — and asa man 
ought to be equally ashamed of fearing men and of not fearing God ; 
so a boy ought to be ashamed of fearing boys, and also to be ashamed 
of not fearing his parents and instructors. And as in after life 
the fear of God makes no man do anything mean or dishonorable, 
but the fear of men does lead to all sorts of weakness and base- 
ness, so amongst boys the fear of their parents and teachers will 
only make them manly, and noble and high-spirited; but the fear 
of their companions leads them to everything low and childish and 
contemptible. Those boys then who try to make others idle, and 
laugh at them for trying to please their masters, are exactly like the 
men who laugh at their neighbors for living in the fear of God ; 
and both are like the more hardened ruffians in a gang of thieves, 
whose amusement it is to laugh at the fear of justice which beginners 
in crime have not yet quite got over. * * * * 

“ So with regard to extravagance and the breach of school regula- 
tions. There are some boys, who remembering the wishes of their 
parents, are extremely unwilling to incur debts and spend money upon 
their own eating, drinking and amusements. But they are assailed 
by the example and the reproaches and the laughter of others. The 
charge of stinginess, of not spending his money liberally, is one which 
a boy is particularly sore at hearing. He forgets that in his case such 
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a charge is the greatest possible folly. Where is the generosity of 
spending money which is not your own, and which, as soon as it is 
spent, is to be supplied again with no sacrifice on your part? Where 
is the stinginess of not choosing to beg money of your dearest friends, 
in order to employ it in a manner which those friends would disap- 
prove? For, after all, the money must come from them, as you have 
it not, nor can you earn it for yourselves. But there is another laugh 
behind ; a boy is laughed at for being kept so strictly at home, that he 
eannot get money as he likes; and he is taught to feel ashamed and 
angry at the hard restraint laid upon him. Truly that boy has gone 
a great way in the devil’s service who will dare to set another against 
his father and his mother, who will teach him that their care and 
authority are things which he should be ashamed of. Of those who 
ean do this, well may Christ say, that ‘it were better for them that a 
millstone were tied about their neck, and that they were drowned in the 
depth of the sea.’ Yet these things are done ; and the consciences of 
many who now hear me will say to the eye of Him who can look into 
the inmost heart, that they are the doers of them.”’ 


With such preaching on Sunday, we might well think that 
the Rugby boys would be as much afraid of their consciences 
all the week after, as the thief is in fear of the sight of the 
bailiff. Dr. Arnold did not confine himself to positive and open 
faults of conduct in his addresses to his pupils. He entered 
largely into the proper motives of all right conduct, it being his 
desire to quicken or “ hasten” as much as possible the moral 
development of young persons,—a sort of precocity which in 
his opinion was not attended with any danger as to loss of health 
or any of the ills to which very ambitious students are exposed. 
It was not enough with him that his pupils should have a clear 
intellective view of their duty. They must love their duty with 
passionate devotion; and they must manifest that love in the 
manner and temper with which the acts of every day were per- 
formed. A frivolous and careless disposition was his abhorrence. 
He could relish and most cordially enter into the amusements 
of the young. But along with this, he had the utmost regard 
for an earnest purpose and a serious and thoughtful disposition 
as the basis of all true worth, and as the condition without 
which no amount of intellectual culture would be of any use. 
To a pupil, who, in great anxiety, had written to know if he 
had offended him, as he had observed his manner towards him 
was changed, he replied as follows: 


“T was not aware of anything in my manner to you that could im- 
ply disapprobation, and certainly it was not intended todo so. Yet 
it is true that I had observed with some pain, what seemed to mo . 
indications of a want of enthusiasm, in the good sense of the word, of 
a moral sense and feeling corresponding to what I knew was your 
intellectual activity. I hold the lines, ‘Wil admirari, &c.,’ to be as 
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utterly false as any moral sentiment ever uttered. Intense admira- 
tion is necessary to our highest perfection.” 


No man has lived in our times in whom the truly Christian 
ideal of self-sacrifice for others’ good, was a principle so in- 
tensely active; and his chief glory as a teacher was that he 
had most vivid views of what an educated mind controlled by 
Christian principle is worth, as a minister of good to the poor 
and ignorant and sinful, as a blessing to the state in which are 
embodied the common and undying life and character of a 
people, and especially as connected with the Christian common- 
wealth, or the immortal kingdom of God on earth, into which 
every Christian scholar should be incorporated. His intense 
benevolence manifesting itself in his love for friends, for his 
country, and for the glory of God, was the secret of all his 
power, not only as a preacher, but in an equal degree in his 
instructions of the “sixth form.” It was this high moral 
quality on which Dr. Hawkins rested his prophecy, that if 
Arnold was elected to the head mastership of Rugby, “ he 
would change the face of education all through the public schools 
of England.” 

We have no doubt of his ability as a teacher in the classics, 
and especially in the department of ancient history. We doubt 
whether there was any school-room in England, even any of 
the University lecture-rooms, that was the scene of greater 
intellectual ardor than that of Dr. Arnold’s “ sixth-form ” 
recitation-room. But the secret of that interest was not his 
ability to impart knowledge, so much as to show its uses, to 
provoke thought, and to inspire sentiments and motives which 
could not fail to produce the greatest intellectual activity and 
the happiest moral results. The common intellectual stimulants, 
such as that of personal competition, were superseded by the 
higher inducements, in the full appreciation, of the ends and 
uses of all mental culture, the making the most of life for the 
noblest purposes. Nor was the relation of cause and effect in 
this instance an intangible or remote onc. The fruits of Ar- 
nold’s labors as a teacher, were not only abundant, but soon 
visible and appreciated. When he began his career, not only 
the ancient Public Schools, but the Universities of England, were 
in a moral condition that was truly deplorable. They were the 
seats of profligate dissipation, and almost entirely destitute of 
young men of high, moral and religious character. It was soon 
noticed that Arnold’s pupils went through the fiery ordeal of 
temptation unhurt, that they maintained a good standing as 
scholars, and were high-minded, upright, thoughtful and earnest 
men. ‘The little leaven became contagious. The noble exam- 
ple of Rugby was imitated, and moral and religious men were 
no longer objects of ridicule as formerly at the Universities. 
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It should not be forgotten that Dr. Arnold aimed to do what 
he did, chiefly by the instrumentality of teaching. In the pul- 
pit he was still the teacher. What he said there was presented 
in the concrete form of school instructions, teaching theology or 
the divine philosophy, just as he taught his classes the philosophy 
of individual and social life, by the study of history. 

It should also be remembered that Dr. Arnold deliberately 
chose the calling of a teacher, that he might thereby most 
directly move the machinery of the whole social system in the 
way of doing good, not only to his own pupils as men by them- 
selves, but that through them he might affect the public heart 
and the public conscience, so as to bring about those reforms in 
the State and in the Church, which were intimately connected with 
the glory of England, and the welfare of every people on earth 
under the influence or control of England. He chose the 
teacher's calling because of his love for it, not because he could 
not succeed in any other calling. He was always reckoned by 
those who knew him best, as one of the choice scholars and 
thinkers of his age. He had attained the highest rank in the 
He clerical profession before his election as Head Master at Rugby. 
ie Burning with an intense desire to benefit his race and age, and 
i conscious of his ability to do service, he felt that his best field 
e of labor was in the school-room, and that from that high vantage 
i: ground he could make his influence felt, not only by his teach- 
ings and inspirations, as conveyed by his living voice and presence 
to the crowds of talented young men that thronged his school- 
room; but also by an indirect influence, which should reach 
even to the ends of the earth. Within two months of his death, 





; 
5 and in one of the last, as well as one of the most earnest ser- 
4 mons he ever delivered, he thus describes the character of his 
4 audience and the influences that went forth from that chapel 
5] where he ministered : 
3 “The veriest stranger who ever attends divine service in this chapel 
Y is apt to be struck with the peculiar character of the congregation here 
us assembled. He sees almost the whole congregation to consist of per- 
5 sons in early youth, from the earliest boyhood to the very edge of 





3 manhood. It is not a fixed congregation, for those now here must, of 
es necessity, in a few years, be all scattered to the four winds of heaven, 
80 that we should look for its several members any where rather than 
here. And it will not be dispersed only within narrow limits, the 
limits of the country where it belongs. For our country spreads forth 
her arms so widely that the scattering of the members of an English 
school is literally a scattering over the whole habitable world: there is 
no distance so great to which some of our number may not be likely 
to betake themselves. And then again, those very distant countries, 
to which some of us may soon be led, are new settlements, with insti- 
tutions, habits, and national character unformed as yet, and to be 
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formed ; unformed, and capable therefore, in their unsettled state, of 
being influenced greatly by the conduct and character even of a single 
individual, so that, putting all these things together, a stranger does 
well to feel something more than a common interest in the sight of the 
congregation assembled in this chapel as it is this day. 

** But if the sight so interests a stranger, what should it be to our- 
selves, both to you and tome? Now whatever occurs of unusual 
interest in the world, strikes in this way upon an answering key with- 
in our breasts here. Whatever of striking good or of evil happens 
in any part of the wide range of English dominion, declares upon 
what important scenes some of you may be called upon to enter. And 
seeing and hearing the distant battle, is it not very natural to wish 
that those who may be called to take part in it should be well armed 
and well trained for the contest; that however trying may be the 
outward circumstances in which you will have to act, you may not be 
false to yourselves or to your duty? Or so again, whatever new and 
important things take place in the world of thought, whatever habits 
of mind we see prevailing, whatever truths honored or despised, what- 
ever errors predominant, can we help thinking of you in this also, and 
wishing, if it were possible, that here too you might be endowed with 
the spirit of wisdom and power, that when you go forth amid the strife 
of tongues and of minds you may be able not only to hold fast the 
truth yourselves, but if it may be, that you may be the blessed instru- 
ments of maintaining the knowledge and love of truth in others? 

** And then, when we consider the manifold differences of human 
character, how unlike one of you is from another, how in each there 
is his own peculiar danger, and also his own peculiar gift and aptness 
to receive the grace of God, we see the immense difficulty of dealing 
with minds so various in the way each most requires, and we gain a 
real experience of what St. Paul meant when, looking upon the work 
and difficulties of a Christian teacher, he asked, ‘‘ Who is sufficient 
for these things ?”’ 

“But one thing is clear, and of the last importance, and to be 
pressed most earnestly upon the minds of every one of you: That in 
the business of life, be it what it will, and when it will, in the business 
of life, which you know is also the seed of eternity, and as such 
infinitely precious, three parties are concerned, of whose existence it 
behoves us to be equally and intensely conscious ; three, and in the 
real deep struggle for life and death, three only, but three always : 
and these three are God, on the one hand, and your own individual 
souls on the other, and the one Mediator, Jesus Christ, who alone can 
join the two into one.’”’—Christian Course, its Hopes, Fears and 
Close, page 402. 


The extracts we have given are but specimens of those 
earnest teachings with which the Rugby sermons are replete. 
They were given to an English school, but it will at once be 
seen that they are just as well adapted to the circumstances of 
every American seminary of learning. Arnold loved his country 
with a deathless devotion, and the patriotic sentiment was em- 
ployed by him constantly in all his teachings to awaken the 
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enthusiasm of his pupils to every topic connected with British 
renown in past ages, and to animate them with the blessings 
destined to flow forth for the healing of the nations through 
British power and British civilization. 

He was a Christian politician in the highest and best sense of 
the word politician, and every page of his works, and almost 
every sermon he ever preached were designed to inculcate the 
noblest ideas of civil liberty and the principles of the purest 
Christianity. He aimed to make all his pupils worthy members 
of a Christian commonwealth, and to this end he would make 
every pupil most keenly sensitive as a moral being to his own 

personal duty, occupying, so far as respects right doing, a 
b: position of absolute subjection to God alone, but of equally 
| absolute independence of all human control in matters of opinion 
and conduct. ‘That position of extreme isolation as to all human 
authority, and of direct responsibility to conscience, must be 
understood before we have a vivid sense of what Dr. Arnold 
comprehended in the word DUTY. 

In determining questions of duty he said, ‘ we should make 
use of all the means God’s goodness has provided for us; we 
should ask counsel of friends, and listen to teachers; we should 
delight to be in the company of God’s people, of one mind, and 
4 of one voice with the good and wise of every generation; we 
a should be afraid of leaning too much to our own under- 

standing, knowing how it is encompassed with error, but know- 
ing that other men are encompassed with error also, and that 
we, and not they, must answer for our choice before Christ’s 
judgment ; we must in the last resort, if our conscience and 
3 sense of truth cannot be persuaded that other men speak 
according to God’s will, we must follow our own inward convic- 
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tions, though all the world were to follow the contrary.” 

Indeed he made it one of the highest personal duties “ to keep 
alive our sense of our individual soul; of living in ourselves, 
and not pretending to live in the life of others.”” He calls those 
“‘dead stones in a dead building” who sink their personal 
existence in that of other men, “ calling their belief your belief, 
and surrendering your conscience to their conscience,” while 
those who keep their own personal life vigorous, having their 
own faith and their own love, “ are living stones in a living 
temple.”’ 

As Dr. Arnold was most anxious to implant in his pupils a 
feeling of personal responsibility for all their opinions and con- 
duct, so in all his entire administration as a teacher he never 
submitted himself to the dictation of others in a matter of per- 
sonal duty. He would not have retained his post one hour if 
he could not have been free to act as he saw fit in accordance 
with his own best judgment. The policy of the institution over 
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which he presided was his own policy, both as to government 
and instruction, and not that of the overseers ; their duty being, 
as he thought, to inspect his work, and to displace him if they 
were not satisfied with the results of his administration. 

He would never have received one word of direction as to 
what views of truth, on any matter, whether of religion or 
politics, he should advocate. As a teacher of history and as a 
Christian minister he had most decided views,* many of which 
were his own, and so boldly and pertinaciously did he maintain 
them, that he often awakened violent opposition ; but not on this 
account did he “bate one jot” of what he deemed to be his 
duty; and for that reason his personal independence became 
the source of his strength, and laid the foundation of his fame 
in all lands, 

It has long been the habit to praise Dr. Arnold as a model 
teacher. But we are persuaded that few comparatively are 
familiar with the real grounds on which his reputation rests, and 
there are fewer still who are in a position todo as he did, or who 
have the courage and character needed to do as he did, even if 
they were called to a similar station. Most certain it is, that 
with all our republican notions of liberty, few teachers of our 
public schools would dare to do, or be allowed to do, what the 
teacher of Rugby did in spite of the opposition of Oxford, and 
of nearly all the clergy of the National Church, of which he 
was a member. In this country a teacher soon learns that if he 
wishes to be popular, his instructions must be like that of the 
very acceptable preacher, whose sermons were always free from 
all topics on religion or politics. He may have earnest views of 
Christian duty, but he must teach science only. He may dearly 
love his country, but he may not lead his pupils to a knowledge 
of his political principles, much less may he try to instil them. 
Here the teacher is a public servant, employed to instruct in 
what are called useful branches, but the ends of learning, the 
application of knowledge to the formation of character, so far as 
that character depends on right views of duty, on proper aims 
of life, and on the powerful impulses of moral and religious con- 
siderations, are all deemed, quite too generally, as not belonging 
to the province of the practical teacher. To be sure, it is made 
his duty in the fundamental laws of the State of Massachusetts 
to give moral instruction, and train every pupil to the practice 
of all the moral virtues. This is an ancient and venerable 
requisition, established in the times when it was not made a dead 


* The views above referred to are not those which have awakened very earnest 
discussion in this country, except where the Episcopal controversy has prevailed. 
It is believed that with most persons of that respectable sect in New England, 
the opinions of Arnold would not be offensive. In respect to metaphysical 
theology, Dr. Arnold was of the opinion that unity of action, rather than of 
faith, was the condition of real Christian fellowship. 
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letter by the fear of sectarianism and the still greater evil of 
indifference to all religious training whatever. But who does 
not know how utterly worthless are all prescriptive rules of right 
doing for the control of human conduct, even of young children, 
unless the conscience be brought under subjection to God’s will, 
not only in respect to duties of formal worship or of personal 
affection, but in relation to the school lessons and every-day 
duties of the youngest and humblest pupil ? 

Therefore it is that Dr. Arnold’s great example would be of 
so much service in the modes of school management and instruc- 
tion in this country, if his great aim could be faithfully sought 
after by every teacher, which was to portray always and faith- 
fully the proper functions of the Christian life, not in theory or 
any set theological formulary, but as applied to its actual “ Course” 
in a world full of ‘* Hindrances,” and not wanting in ‘* Helps,” 
and as also applied to its consummation or “ Close ”’ in all that 
pertains to the “ Hopes” and “ Fears” of 


“A being breathing thougttful breath, 
A traveller between life and death.” 





RELATIVE DUTIES OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
IN THE EDUCATION OF THE YOUNG. 


A PRIZE ESSAY, READ BEFORE THE HAMPDEN COUNTY TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, MAY 12, 1854. 


BY ARIEL PARISH, ESQ., PRINCIPAL OF HIGH SCHOOL, SPRINGFIELD. 


A writer of high authority has declared, that a parent has 
no more right to send out into the community an ignorant and 
reckless child, than he has to let loose a ferocious wild beast in 
the crowded streets of a city. After making all due allowance 
for any apparent exaggeration in the comparison, the principle 
remains sufficiently obvious. 

In ancient Greece, the government of the country made the 
parent responsible for the crimes committed by the child. In 
Iceland, at the present time, it is said that the parent is punished 
for all criminal conduct of the child, when it can be made to 
appear that it has occurred through any neglect of the parent 
in his training and education. 

The vast expense of the State, and the unremitted pains taken 
to prepare the rising generation for the proper discharge of 
their duties as citizens, imply a responsibility on the part of 
those who have in charge the education of the young, which can 
scarcely be overrated. General intelligence and correct moral 
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principle furnish not only the basis of prosperity and happiness 
of the people, individually and collectively, but are the real 
safeguard of a republican government for which no substitute 
can be found. 

Again, the child ushered into existence an utterly helpless 
being, dependent on those who are his natural guardians and 
protectors, is to enjoy or suffer, mainly, according to the course 
pursued by those whose duty it is to prepare him for future life. 
He has an imperative claim then, that no reasonable expense or 
pains shall be spared in that preparation. 

When moreover it is considered that the leading principles 
and habits of the young are so established during their minority 
that no after influence can materially change them, the import- 
ance of a suitable early education becomes still more obvious. 

A French infidel is Said to have asserted, that if he could 
have the exclusive control of a child during the first five years 
of his life, he could teach it to violate any law of God and man 
without compunction of conscience, ever after. 

Prof. B. Silliman (Sen.), of Yale College, has expressed it 
as his opinion, after a long life of observation in his intercourse 
with students, that the general principles, habits and character 
acquired by a young man at seventeen years of age, will not 
often be radically changed in subsequent life. 

The purity and perpetuity of our government, the moral senti- 
ment and general prosperity of the community depend, evidently, 
more upon the influences that shall give character to children 
now growing up to manhood, than any and all other agencies 
that can be brought to bear on us as a nation. The character- 
istics of the domestic and social circles ; the business relations 
between man and man; the mutual influences constantly exerted 
in our intercourse among ourselves, also those we are to send 
abroad, to affect insome degree the welfare of the whole human 
family, will reveal, in their every phase, the principles which have 
been instilled into the youthful mind by the educators of the 
present generation. 

Parents are the natural guardians and instructors of their 
children. With proper qualifications and leisure, no assistants 
would ever be needed to aid them in their work. But such are 
the demands upon their time, such their cares and daily duties, 
that it is found impracticable on the part of most parents to de- 
vote the time and attention which the education of their children 
requires. Hence the necessity of employing others to aid in the 
performance of this duty, and to share in their responsibility. 

In the work of education there are many reasons why mutual 
confidence, sympathy and thoroughly concerted plan and action 
are peculiarly necessary between the employer and employed. 
On the one hand, if Solomon’s choice was a judicious one, on 
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the ground that in procuring wisdom he possessed the means of 
securing everything else that could contribute to his own per- 
sonal enjoyment and welfare, and likewise the ability to do for 
his fellow-men what, otherwise, he never could have accom- 
plished, — then should every wise and benevolent parent desire 
to bestow a suitable education upon his child, as the most valu- 
able bequest he can make. 

On the other hand, it should not be overlooked by the teacher, 
that however anxious the parent may be to secure a result so 
desirable, however abundant, may be the facilities provided for 
the attainment of the object, should he prove incompetent or 
unfaithful in the duty assigned him, and for which he stands 
obligated, he casts mildew and blight upon the dearest interests 
of the future man. 

If, according to the views already presented, the obligations 
of the parent are weighty, they are by no means diminished in 
fact, by being shared with the teacher. The former is not to 
let down his watch because another has undertaken a part of 
his labor; the latter assuming the office and duties of the 
parent in part, is so far bound to take upon himself the parent’s 
responsibility, and discharge his trust with all the fidelity of a 
parent. While the teacher performs the labor assigned him, 
the parent should not only supply all necessary facilities, but 
carefully observe the spirit, skill and results of his co-laborers’ 
work. 

And here it should be remarked, that from the commencement, 
to insure the highest success, there must exist a deep and settled 
conviction on the part of both, of the importance of the end to 
be accomplished ; an earnest purpose to reach it; and likewise 
a cordial sympathy and codperation. So far as it is possible, a 
clear understanding of each other’s views respecting a proper 
standard of education, the purposes to be accomplished by it, 
and the processes by which it is to be acquired, are all important 
in the mutual action of the parent and teacher. With a gener- 
ous spirit of forbearance when faults may seem to exist, and a 
tender regard for the feelings of him who may appear to have 
erred, it will rarely be difficult to approach the offending party 
and seek explanations or present suggestions which shall heal all 
difficulties in a peaceful manner, and even establish a mutual 
confidence which shall be a future safeguard against suspicions 
and misunderstandings. The nature of the object for which and 
upon which both parent and teacher are to labor, should be 
most distinctly kept in view. 

He who undertakes to transform the crude material of wood 
or metal into an article valuable for its utility or beauty, or both 
combined, may address himself to his task with a degree of 
confidence wholly unknown to the artist who undertakes to 
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mould the invisible, indestructible spirit of man. A mistake in 
one may mar,—nay, even destroy the material, without irrep- 
arable injury; but in the other, an impression is made, which, 
like the slight inscription of a name upon the smooth bark of a 
young and thrifty tree, is rendered more conspicuous by the 
lapse of time, and must remain as permanent as the undying 
spirit itself. The intellect must be so trained that it shall 
steadily increase in manly vigor, in keen perception, in skill and 
ability to compare accurately the proper relations of objects of 
sense ; likewise perceive a suitable adaptation of thought and 
action to every circumstance in all the vicissitudes of life. The 
moral feelings should be cultivated in such a manner that the 
desire to gratify self shall not blind the eye of justice, nor reck- 
lessly trample upon the rights and privileges of ancighbor ; that 
benevolence shall control every action, — that conscience shall 
stand a faithful sentinel at every avenue of thought, entering 
familiarly into all the counsels of the soul. 

“Manners often make the man,” and these need constant 
and skilful management. Great worth may be concealed under 
a rough exterior; great power and influence may be exerted, 
although the style may be anything but polished, yet it seems a 
needless defect of character when a repulsive manner is suffered 
tg counteract every other trait of excellence. One of the old 
philosophers being asked to state some of the advantages of a 
good education, answered, that it enabled one to associate in an 
agreeable manner and confidently with his fellow-men. Such 
are some of the leading points on which the parent and teacher 
are tolaborincommon. ‘There are many particulars relating to 
their reciprocal duties, to which only a brief allusion can be 
made. Most of these need only to be brought to mind to be 
rightly considered and disposed of ; and those about which there 
may be a slight contingency, require only a candid mutual con- 
sideration to arrive at a true and just decision. 

It has been said of the father of a large family of children, that 
at the beginning of the winter school,—having invited the 
teacher to dine with him,— while assembled around the family 
board, he made the importance of the school, the necessity of 
good order and obedience in it, with other kindred topics, the 
subject of conversation; and then in the presence of the chil- 
dren, said, incidentally as it were, that he trusted they would 
behave themselves well ; that they knew no desire was so near 
his heart as their welfare ; but if they justly incurred any pun- 
ishment at school, he should repeat it at home, because he 
should regard an offence committed in school as an offence 
against himself, as well as against the teacher. What a ban is 
here placed upon every infraction of duty; what an impulse to 
right thought and action in the proper direction ; what a cheer- 
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ing assurance to the teacher, and how delightful his task with 
such codperation! But in a case like this, there is an obligation 
on the part of the teacher, to meet such a spirit with a corre- 
sponding forethought. But how shall he know that it does exist 
in any particular case, except it be incidentally brought to light ? 
For safety, let him assume that such is the fact in every family 
within his charge, and act upon the premises till he shall learn 
to the contrary. It is true policy, sometimes, to express confi- 
dence, even in the dishonest, only put not yourself in their power q 
to do harm. Confidence manifested begets mutual trust. 
Nowhere is it of greater service than between the teacher and 
parent. It is an important duty, an essential element of suc- 
cess, in order to do justice to those rightly disposed, and to 
guard against the disaffected, if any such there be, to become 
acquainted, as far as possible, with the views of all parents who 
have entrusted the instruction of their children to his care. The 
practice of many teachers of making a tour of visitation among 
f their patrons, cannot be too warmly commended. Where the 
4; right spirit already exists, cherish, strengthen it; where it is 
wanting, create and cultivate it. This will afford a permanent 


















































cB basis for all future action. , 
fe r . : . . 
: The more minute details of school operations, although vitally ‘ 
Z important in themselves, must be noticed in the briefest manner ; ; 
a indeed, an extended notice of them is scarcely needful, if the 


spirit of the right kind can be created, and without it all devices ‘ 
to perfect minor details will prove but superficial, temporizing ; 
and shiftless modes of attempting to accomplish the work of 
education. 
Let us now contemplate the pupil under the mutual direction : 
of the parent and teacher. He is in turn instructed and con- 
trolled by each, and in all he does is responsible to both. Where 
the authority of the one will not reach, the other must. As the 
teacher is placed under heavy obligation for the faithful and 


successful discharge of his duties, it seems necessary before dis- i 
missing our subject, to allude to a corresponding obligation on 
the part of the parent to insure the regular attendance of the 
child on the teacher’s instruction. No man could be reasonably 


held responsible for the successful performance of any labor, who 
should be restrained from entering his workshop or office one 
fourth, or one third of his time, and that at regular periods 
according to the whim or caprice of another ; nor if the material 
upon which he labors should be removed from his hands for the 
same space of time. Such a proposition would be deemed pre- 
posterous in any ordinary vocation. But in the latter case the 
comparison is decidedly favorable. The watchmaker or engraver 
may lay down his tools, leave his work and expect on his return 
to find them and the material substance on which he had been 
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employed, in precisely the same condition in which he had left 
them. He can begin where he left off. But not so with the 
teacher. During his interruption by the absence of his pupil, 
other agents and influences have been at work, marring, oblit- 
erating and overlaying with other workmanship of a character 
totally different from his own. He cannot begin where he left 
off, but he must remove the rubbish, retrace the lines of his 
work, and toil on under increased difficulties. And happy would 
it be, if all the loss and retardation could be confined to the 
absentee alone. But alas! like a blow or pressure on a mass of 
liquid, where the force is communicated to every particle, not 
an individual in the little community escapes the baleful influ- 
ence. Why is it that the whole body of tax payers are willing 
to see from 20 to 30 per cent. of their money worse 
than uselessly expended? ‘The evil is for the most part a need- 
less one, and seriously, directly and absolutely injurious to all 
parties concerned. 

Our limits forbid even the mentioning of many important 
topics intimately connected with this subject. Some of them, 
such as self-control, patient investigation, conscientiousness in 
the performance of all duties, the lesson of obedience to whole- 
some requirements, comprehensive views and high aims and 
purposes, &c., &c., should have received, at least a passing 
notice. But from the general spirit and scope of this communi- 
cation may be inferred the manner in which these subjects should 
have been treated. One grand principle controls all details 
relating to the great subject of mental and moral improvement 
of man. None but the honest, earnest, ardently devoted and 
conscientious laborer should ever presume to engage in this 
sacred vocation. The language of the poet has a fearful 
meaning, — 


“Oh! wo to those who trample on the mind, 
That deathless thing! They know not what they do, 
Nor what they deal with. Man perchance may bind 
The flower his step hath bruised; or light anew 
The torch he quenches ; or to music wind 
Again the lyre-string from his touch that flew, — 
But for the soul, oh, tremble and beware 
To lay rude hands upon God’s mysteries there.”’ 
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FIRST GATHERING OF THE SPRINGFIELD HIGH 
SCHOOL ALUMNI, JUNE 21, 1854. 


PROM THE SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 


Tuts pleasurably anticipated reunion took place June 21st, 
1854, and was in every respect a most interestins and delightful 
renewal of old school memories and friendships. The alumni, 
embracing past members of the institution, since the occupancy 
of the school building on Court street, in September, 1848, 
together with the present members, were assembled to the num- 
ber of some four hundred, to enjoy the happy greetings and 
cherished associations so congenial to the occasion. It was a 
noble and lovely gathering, and one which any city might be 
proud to look upon, much more to claim as its own. 

A few minutes before 3 P. M., the procession, composed of 
young ladies and gentlemen, was formed at the High School 
and proceeded to Rev. Dr. Osgood’s church, where a large 
gathering of their friends had previously assembled. After a 
voluntary from the organ, at which Henry Wilson presided, and 
after the audience were seated, the interesting exercises which 
were to follow were appropriately introduced with prayer by 
Rey. Dr. Osgood. Then followed an original song; and here 
we will remark that this and others that were interspersed 
during the exercises, were written for the occasion by James K. 
Lombard of this city, himself one of the alumni, and were finely 
executed by an orchestra of young ladies and gentlemen, also 
members of the alumni. 

The first vocal performance ended, the audience were next 
entertained with a very interesting and instructive historical 
sketch by Ariel Parish, the Principal of the High School, and 

the presiding officer of the day. We have only space to indi- 
cate a few of the leading features in this and the subs sequent 
addresses, which it would have been a pleasure to have reported 
in detail. 

After alluding in his introductory remarks to the gatherings 
of the alumni of other institutions, and to the appropriateness 
and pleasure of adopting a similar custom in this, Mr. Parish 
happily congratulated those who, on the present occasion, had 
assembled to renew endeared memories of their Alma Mater, 
expressing also his own happiness in again meeting so many of 
his former pupils, and cordi: uly welcoming them to the greetings 
and enjoyments of this day’s reunion. ‘Ihe history of educa- 
tional progress in this country was the next topic of remark. 
The early efforts of our Pilgrim Fathers in establishing schools 
and providing the means of “education for their posterity, were 
briefly recapitulated, as was also the history of the Springfield 
schools, from the first effort in 1644 down to the present time. 
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The progress of improvement in the system of education, as it 
now exists, was presented in strong and amusing contrast with 
the condition of schools during the last century. In this review, 
the speaker entertained his auditors with many interesting 
reminiscences of former times; but we must pass to his closing 
remarks referring to the present High School and his own con- 
nection therewith. During the past six years of its existence, 
this school had embraced some 500 members, and it was a 
subject of congratulatory remark that its privileges had 
taken a wider and higher range than obtained under the old 
system of our forefathers; for the educational advantages in 
schools of this class at the present day were enjoyed with equal 
freedom by both sexes, whatever their condition in life. No 
institutions, said the speaker, were more nobly designed to 
establish equality and freedom than such as this, and those who 
listened to him could do no better service to their own welfare 
hereafter, nor to their country, than by sustaining the common 
school. 

The singing of a beautiful hymn was followed by the next 
intellectual treat, viz., an address from William H. L. Barnes 
of this city ; subject— The Individualism of Character. The 
address was eloquently delivered, and was replete with beautiful 
thoughts and patriotic sentiments. The qualities which form 
the constituent elements of character were defined with great 
force and impressive illustration ; while incentives to a vigorous 
and perfectly developed intellect, and to the cultivation of pure 
affections and exalted purposes, were presented with a power 
and eloquence not soon to be forgotten by those who heard. 

Another original hymn, and then came a rich and racy poem 
by James K. Lombard of this city. It was a Retrospect of 
the Country School and the City School, in which the former, 
with all the rudeness and uncongenial attachments pertaining to 
it in bygone years, was brought in striking and amusing review 
before the audience ; while. the latter, with all the advantages 
and pleasant associations imparted by a more intelligent and 
enlightened system of education, was held up in equally vivid 
portraiture and in most happy contrast. The present High 
School and its excellent principal, and the memory of departed 
associates, were incidental themes of appropriate and affection- 
ate tribute; while the high duties devolving upon the living 
were made the subject of earnest and impressive appeal. 

Henry H. McFarland, formerly of this city, but now of New 
Haven, was next introduced. The influence of experience on 
present and future character was in substance the theme of his 
address, and in its elucidation the great elements of a perfectly 
developed character, viz., power, independence, labor and integ- 
rity, were strongly brought out, and their relations to each other 
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were illustrated in a manner to be treasured in useful remem- 
brance. In closing, the speaker bestowed an affecting tribute 
to the memory of deceased members of the school, enumerating 
them, one by one, from the first down to the last whose remains 
had been consigned to their final resting place, even during the 
progress of these exercises. These tenderly expressed remem- 
brances of the dead were appropriate to the occasion, and 
affected many of the audience to tears. 

In touching unison with this closiné tribute, was an original 
song in the air of * The Mother’s Farewell.” It was sung by 
a quartette from the alumni of the school, the air by Miss 
Caroline Adams, the second by Miss Isabella C. Hamilton, tenor 
by Emerson Foot, and the bass by Dwight Clark. ‘The perform- 
ance was exceedingly beautiful and effective, and each part was 
admirably sustained. ‘he air, by Miss Adams, was executed 
with a sweetness, brilliancy and power which fascinated every 
listener, and won the highest commendation. 

The attractive exercises at the church were concluded with 
another song in the air of “Auld Lang Syne,” in which the 
whole audience heartily and enthusiastically joined. 









FESTIVITIES AT HAMPDEN HALL. 


























A social reunion at Hampden Hall in the evening, gave an 
appropriate and happy finale to the proceedings of the day. 
The hall was tastefully festooned with evergreen and otherwise 
elegantly decorated. Over the speaker’s platform was the 
following motto wrought in evergreen, ‘* WELCOME, ScHooL 
Mates;”’ while in front was a giant urn, richly decorated with 
mosses, flowers and evergreen, and from it flowed that best of 
all beverages —cold water. Along the sides of the hall were 
ranged the tables, groaning with creature luxuries, and magnifi- 
cently ornamented with vases of flowers—the work of many 
fair hands. 

The company present numbered about 800, and a more happy 
and beautiful assemblage was never seen. ‘The evening’s pleas- 
ures were enhanced by vocal melodies and by the performances 
of Gemunder’s Cotillon Band; and after partaking of the 
¥ splendid repast upon the tables and prolonging the social inter- 

changes of the occasion till nearly 12 o’clock, a portion of the 

company retired, but others enjoyed some of the small hours of 

the morning by mingling in the graceful dance. 

About 250 of the alumni and about 150 members of the High | 

School participated, with their friends in the happy scenes of 

the day and evening. Some of the former came from Ohio, 

Michigan, Missouri, Virginia, New York, and many of the 
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adjoining States, as well as from all parts of Massachusetts, and 
| there was one who had just arrived home from China, and 
another from Australia. 

Thus ended one of the most attractive gatherings ever scen 
| in Springfield. We are glad to know that it is not to be the 

last. A committee of the alumni meet this morning to perfect 

arrangements for their continuance in future years. 
| Republican, June 22. 
i 
| 








\ THE DARK SIDE. 


Written one beautiful May evening, after being shut up in the school- 
room all day. 








They talk of the joys of a teacher’s life ; 

And say ’t isa pleasant thing 

To watch the young mind with ambition rife, — 3 

To mark ’twixt good and ill, the strife & 
In the young heart’s wandering. 


Bittner irre 


Well, be it so! there are drops of joy, 

| But they ’re “‘ few and far between.”’ 
i, While troubles and trials and cares annoy, 
And thoughts of a fettered life destroy 
The pleasures so seldom seen. 


When the sun shines bright in the azure sky, 
As in this sweet month of May ; 

When the blue-bird and robin go warbling by, 

Then the teacher looks with a longing eye, 
To the woods and fields away. 





Oh, were she free ; — were she only free 
To follow the winding stream ; 
To catch the sweet music of bird and bee, — 
| To list to the voice of the mighty sea, — 
What bliss to her ’t would seem. 


But no! be the morning e’er so fair, 

t Away must the teacher go, 

H To her daily task of toil and care, 

Shut out from the pure and balmy air, 
While the hours move dull and slow. 


And then, when her hard day’s work is done, 
She steals away to rest. 
She cannot join in the frolic and fun, — 
All the buoyancy of life is gone. 
’ Tis a weary lot, at best. 
Cambridge. S. E. W. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


Tue Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting of this Association will be 
held in Providence, R. I., at the Railroad Hall, on the 8th, 
Sth and 10th days of August. 


The Meeting will be organized on the 8th, at 10 
o'clock, A. M. 


LECTURES WILL BE DELIVERED AS FOLLOWS: 


On the 8th, at 11 o’clock, A. M., the Introductory, by Rev. 
Dr. Wayland, President of Brown University. 

On the 9th, at 10 o’clock, A. M., by Rev. E. B. Huntington, 
of Waterbury, Ct. 


At 30 ‘clock, P. M., by Elbridge Smith, Esq., of Cambridge, 
Mass. 

At 8 o’clock, P. M., by Rev. Edward Beecher, D. D. 

On the 10th, at 10 0 ‘clock, A. M. , by W. Hooker, M. D., of 
Yale College. 


At 30 ’clock, P. M., by George Sumner, Esq., of Boston. 


DISCUSSIONS WILL BE HELD AS FOLLOWS: 


On the 9th, at 11 1-2 0’clock, A. M.; Subject — Arithmetic. 
Discussion will be opened by Nathan Hedges, Esq., of Newark, 
N. J., and Dana P. Colburn, Esq., of Providence, R. I. 

On the 10th, at 11 1-2 o’clock, A. M.; Subject — 
Geography. Discussion will be opened by George Allen, Jr., 
Esq., of Boston, and Richard Edwards, Esq., of Salem, Mass. 


On Tuesday, the 8th, at 4 o’clock, P. M., the Institute will 
meet for social intercourse. 

Gratuitous entertainment for Ladies will be provided by the 
citizens of Providence. The Railroad fare has, for persons 
attending the Meeting, been reduced one half, by the Eastern, 
Western, Providence and Worcester, and Boston and Providence 
Railroad Companies.* 

THomMas SuHerwin, President. 
D. B. Hacar, Secretary. 
Boston, July 15, 1854. 


* See ultimate R. R. arrangements in the Boston Evening Papers of 
the 4th and Sth of August. 
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MR. VON HEERINGEN’S NOTATION. 
From the Leipzig Iustrated News, June 18, 1852. 


Mr. Eprtor: — Have you ever heard of a man who while 
fighting a duel should turn the deadly weapon against himself, 
and fire it into his own heart, instead of pointing it against his 
antagonist? Something similar you witness to-day. I appear 
once more in the battle field; but this time not to attack Mr. 
Von Heeringen’s system, but to correct some of my former 
statements. It is not however the last challenge of this stormy 
reformer that compels me to do so. Such a motive would make 
me blush. Noone but myself can command me ; and indeed I 
do not always follow my own directions. 

Like the Ptelomy who, to advance science, banished some of 
the poor Alexandrians and killed others, so Mr. Von Heeringen, 
had he the power, would decapitate all who oppose his system. 
For the sake of such a man I shall never write a word. What 
you read to-day was prepared before I saw the Illustrated News. 
What then, you ask, has caused me to mention the new system 
again, after having stated that I was done with it? Ah, Mr. 
Editor, you remember the story of the old Professor of Erlangen, 
who having nothing left but skin and plasters, still studied as 
though he feared the worms would not find ideas enough. Such 
an old curiosity am I. Whenever I can learn anything, or 
push anything forward, I am unable to stop, notwithstanding my 
weak constitution bids me cease. The new notation made me 
constantly restless. Day and night it whispered “ Thou hast 
not taken pains enough to examine me. Be not moved by my 
opposers.’’ One who uses old things to aid him in forming an 
opinion of a new is always wrong, says Laube. In short, nolens 
volens, I had to apply my mind to the system again, and was 
astonished not a little when I entered a clear and beautiful 
garden, simply, neatly, and plainly arranged, when before I ex- 
pected to find a dark Labyrinth. I met questions which never 
before would have made their appearance, and received answers 
which taught me that the new system contains more valuable 
material than the world has heretofore been willing to see. Per- 
haps in a separate work I shall demonstrate how far the new 
system excels the old. Here I shall only correct some of my 
former opinions. 

In my former article I stated that the method of representing 
sounds step by step, in regular scales, would help the singer to 
give the precise pitch; since the eye would then be brought to 
the assistance of the ear. I also stated that this asistance was 
lost in the new system, as several of the scales are made irreg- 
ular by having on some degrees no notes at all, and on others 
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two instead of one. Such ideas appear well on paper, but in 
reality the thing is by no means so. It is true that for the eye 
there exists a regularity like the steps of a ladder, but the ear 
does not go by that, nor is it benefited thereby. In the major 
scale the steps from the 3d to the 4th, and from the 7th to the 
8th degrees are smaller intervals than in the other degrees. In 
the minor scale the steps from 5 to 6, 6 to 7, and 7 to 8, are 
sometimes smaller and sometimes larger, according as the scale 
is used for harmonious purposes. Now if the intervals of a scale 
should appear to the eye on paper precisely as they do to the 
ear, it would be necessary to represent the half, whole and super- 
fluous tones smaller and larger according to the distances of the 
intervals. The singer must accustom himself in the old, as in 
the new scale, to contradictions. He must often imagine the 
intervals sometimes nearer, and sometimes more distant than 
they appear to theeye. The old Notation has, in this respect, 
the same imperfections as the new, and even more; while the 
latter dispenses with all chromatic signs for elevation and de- 
pression, such as single and double sharps, single and double 
flats, natural and sharp, natural and flat, &c., and the old is 
anxious to preserve all these characters, which it has invented, 
as a hobby, and which by no means makes the written harmony 
correspond to the tones as they seem to the ear. 

I ask you which of the two here following notations is the 
simplest, and which brings the writing part more in harmony 
with the tones as they appear to the ear, that under 1, or that 
under 2? 

(Remark; write the example out in notes) 1, g, g sharp, g 
double sharp, g with a natural— 2, g white, g black, a white, 
and g white, (sole, see, la, sole) ? After all, what is the Nota- 
tion by regular steps good for? Do we only sing and play by 
scales? Or do we nct much oftener sing and play in skips or 
all kinds of intervals? But this leads to further investigations. 

‘he new Notation makes it more difficult to sing the precise 
pitch than the old, so say the opponents of Mr. Von Heeringer, 
and I have said so too. Let us see what is true in this objection. 
The old Notation teaches, for example, the interval f and g 
sharp, (write it out in notes,) is a superfluous second; you can- 
not, says the teacher, alter this interval, but you must sing it 
always the same for yourself and the whole world; but you can, 
for the eye, write this interval in four different ways—f and a 
flat, or e sharp and g sharp—thanks to our beloved flats and 
sharps; I can drive this still farther and write e sharp and a 
flat. If the pupil asks the teacher, in his innocence, Why are 
these two tones written in so different a manner? What is 
gained by it? The teacher will say “Although the above is 
proved to be an error, we gain the uniform scales;” and he 
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adds, “‘ still more, we gain beautiful double and triple meanings, 
melodical, harmonical and enharmonical scales!!” But no far- 
ther questions and dispute: come here and sing for me the 
superfluous second f and g sharp, in perfect intonation, very true. 

Now you look upon the smiling, satisfactory and selfish face 
of the teacher after the pupil has tried his best, but made a 
miss! Nespa, my dear pupil, that is difficult. But never 
mind, never mind, don’t be ashamed. I and the most skilful 
teacher would not be able to sing the interval better, if written 
in this manner, if we did not have an excellent remedy. Don’t 
imagine this interval as a superfluous second, not as f g sharp, 
but take it as fa flat, or as e sharp and g sharp; impress the 
interval differently in your mind from what it actually seems on 
paper, and you will sing it right at once. 

Unfortunately Mr. Von Heeringen, who intends to pay the 
teacher a visit, hears this conversation while opening the door, 
and says to the teacher, Sir, are you not ashamed to teach the 
pupil such trash, and to trouble him in such away? If you 
count from f to g sharp you count from 1 to 4, from 1 4 you 
count from f to a flat, and from e sharp to g sharp, and from e 
sharp to aflat. This relationship of numbers is according to 
the really unchangeable and in fact existing intervals a fourth ; 
why then do you call this for the ear, always one and the same 
interval? once a second, once a fourth, and twice a third? 
Why do you write it four times differently, notwithstanding it 
can never be executed but in the same manner? And the 
American enemy and demolisher of these optical deceiving 
characters is right. Every sound has but one unchangeable 
pitch as well on the piano keyboard as on any other instru- 
ment, so in fact for the singer (of the enharmonic differences 
farther down,) and may therefore have but one place on paper, 
and surely enough on but one name. If we count from any 
one key on the piano to the very next one, we count from 1 to 
2, and from 1 to 2 is a second. Do we count from any one 
key to the second next we count from 1 to 3, and from 1 to 3 
is a third. If we continue constantly to count this way we will 
find in Von Heeringen’s Division (octave), our chromatic scale, 
the following distinct, unchangeable, never and nowhere differing 
intervals : 

Doe: dee, Doe: ray, Doe: ree, Doe: me, Doe: fa, Doe: 
fee, Doe: sole, Doe: see, Doe: la, Doe: lee, Doe: pa. 
(Write it out in notes). 

This is all that it is necessary to say about intervals, (all for 
harmonial purposes otherwise necessary intervals); ninths in the 
old, and fourteenths in the new system are easy remembered, 
which shall be shown elsewhere. Never does the pupil find it 
necessary to learn anything about large, small, diminished, 
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double diminished, superfluous and double superfluous, (stoff). 
From whatever sound you wish to have an interval, it has al- 
ways only one name according to the number of sounds of which 
it is (in the chromatic scale) constructed. 

If you never have troubled yourself about an interval in your 
whole life, you have learned now all intervals that really do exist 
for the ear, in the compass of a division, and you can give or 
show every interval from any given key. 

If one would give you, for instance, the Key Dee, and ask you 
to show the eleventh, you certainly will count up to the eleventh 
key and will come to pa. 

You cannot miss it because there is only one eleventh from 
Dee, and we have not a small 1-11th ora large 1-11th ora 
diminished 1-11th or a superfluous 111th &c. There exists 
only one 1-11th or undecime. And it is perfectly the same 
whether you take the interval above or below, whether the fifth 
above or below for instance. In the former case, in the old 
system, you count from 1 to 5 ascending, and in the latter case 
from 1 to5 descending. Now sir, please ask one to teach you 
all the intervals that you have learned in the new system in a 
quarter of an hour, according to the old system, and see in what 
time you will be done. It is true this advice is a very un- 
reasonable one, because you would have to give up the editorial 
business for many days, many weeks if you wish to get hold of 
all the intricate different small, large, perfect, imperfect, pure, 
impure, diminished, double diminished, superfluous, and double 
superfluous (things) intervals, and even if you should pretend 
to have learned them in a few easy keys and consider yourself 
a very smart interval Professor, I would give you anyhow some 
questions that would puzzle you. In cracking such hard nuts, 
you would soon become desperate. The advantage of the new 
system, even for the singer, is easily discovered and comprehend- 
ed. Itis a fact inregard tothis. The Notation shall produce 
an image in the mind of the singer, of the descending and as- 
cending movements, but neither the new nor the old Notation 
is doing this in an absolute or positive manner. One and the 
same distance of sound appears in both systems on different de- 
grees of the staff. The interval 1 to 4 can appear in three 
different distances of sound in the old Notation, when it every 
time belongs to a different scale and is commenced every time 
on a different key for instance. 

1) C flat; d, 2) fa flat, 3) f double sharp and b flat. 

Under 1) is the interval, a superfluous second, and the singer 
must, instead of imagining the Key C, think of the next key 
below, which is B ; he must in his mind make the interval larger 
than it appears on paper when it seems to be more contracted. 
Under 2) is the interval a small third; the singer must think of 
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the next key below A instead of A itself, and must therefore 
make, in the mind, the interval more narrow than it appears on 
paper. Under 3) is the interval a double diminished fourth ; it 
appears to the eye much larger than it is to the ear, and the 
mind has to make a double process in transposing the lower note 
two keys ascending, and the higher note one key descending. 
This interval appears in'the new Notation as follows: No. 1, 
Pa, ray; No. 2, fa, see; No. 3, sole, lee. 

Therefore, in the distance of space only twice different, while 
in the old Notation three times, and consequently already here 
simpler ; but we must also consider that for the singer every 
interval appears constantly under the same note, picture or char- 
acter, (note,) but that in the old Notation every sound appears 
under different note pictures f,i, C flat or a double sharp. 
Again we must take into consideration that in the new Notation 
appears every sound under the same note, or is represented 
always by one and the same character, while in the old every 
sound is written by three different notes. The interval above 
under number 2 fa, see, can never appear different, but in the 
old Notation it appears under four different note pictures, thus: 
f and g sharp, e sharp, g sharp, f, a flat, e sharp, a flat. 

I ask you now which Notation is, even for the singer, the sim- 
plest? The one which represents every sound constantly by 
one and the same unchangeable and positive character, always 
on the same degree, and has but one unchangeable name for it ; 
or the one that represents each sound by three different notes 
on three different degrees of the staff, and has three different 
names for it? The further we follow the consistency of the new 
Notation, and the more impartially we examine it, the more shall 
we discover the yreat rubbish with which our old Doctrine is 
overloaded and full of. If we take the sharps and flats away 
the whole enharmonic falls to ashes, and one will see with as- 
tonishment that they are nothing but a mere imagination and 
idle pretension, of which the practical music, as we exercise it 
and as our ear receives it, knows nothing at all about. Has 
the piano enharmonic sounds for the ear? Can you, defenders 
and candidates of the enharmonic, tell me whether I strike C or 
D flat? Can you, blindfolded, tell me whether the new piece 
which I play for you is written in f sharp or g flat major? But 
on the violin, I hear you say, and on the stringed instruments 
I can give the enharmonic differences! I can slide down from 
C sharp to D flat! If you are so fond of these differences you 
may do so, but you must not believe that you will effect any 
thing at all materially with it. Gotfr. Weber has already seen 
that the enharmonic difference is a mere trifle, and our ear hears 
hardly any thing of it, and that we very easily may adopt for 
all enharmonic intervals one and the same key. But if so why 
then have different writing and different names ? 
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We find in many works, particularly from Sphor, one and the 
same sound in one part as D flat, and in another part as C sharp, 
just as it appeared to him the easiest for the singer to sing the 
interval. ‘lhe master will never expect that in these together 
appearing sounds a difference shall be noticed. Does a violinist 
in a duet with the piano make a difference so fine that we 
cannot hear it, such difference is certainly useless; if he gives 
the difference distinct, then we say he scratches. I don’t know 
in what work I have read that the Germans will rather be killed 
than to give up the dot over the I. If simplification, if dispen- 
sation of superfluous things is not a merit, why is it that Gotfr. 
Weber’s simplified system of harmony is taken in use? Why 
have we not the 3600 chords of Knecht, under which are no 
less than 720 discords? Everything which a doctrine simplifies 
and makes surer and more consistent is an improvement. ‘This 
the new system does even in regard to the science of harmony, 
as I shall hereafter show. The new system does not rob the 
ear of anything at all, while it relieves the eye, by its clear and 
simple notation, of much perplexity. We may finally men- 
tion the most important and fearful objection, namely, What 
good does ail talk and proof for the new system do, (so they 
say) if not all previous masterpieces shall be lost to us? We 
must learn the old Notation, and now besides that the new, and 
so we must learn more! 

And why not? Do we not learn several languages in order 
to read works in other languages? Do we not translate for 
those who do not understand foreign languages, the best works ? 
Have we not translated musical compositions, whole operas, 
Oratories for the Piano? And do we not change and alter and 
improve daily the old Notation? Do we not banish more and 
more Clefs? Is not the discant Clef Alto and Tenor Clef 
almost entirely ceased and superseded by the Treble Clef? 
Many modern singers don’t know the discant Clef, and cannot 
read pieces written in that Clef, and must after learn it, if they 
wish to perform such a composition. Six hundred years has 
music been written by Neumens; they were in general use, and 
are gone long ago. We have had in musical Notation the 
worm, then the caterpillar, and now the butterfly is come out, 
but he has found a cold climate ; a very icy breath touches him 
from every direction, and uselessly he tries to put his wings in 
motion to fly amusingly up. Whether he will ever succeed, I 
don’t know, but I say according to my present knowledge of the 
subject, he deserves it, it is to be hoped that he may. Itisa 
pity that the new system is not already in full operation, and 
that we must still teach the old! How much easier would the 
pupils make a quick progress in composition than now? But 
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even for the old theory, much may be gained if one would make 
use of the discoveries to which the new doctrine leads. 
J. C. Lose. 


This remarkable document is certainly an iron monument to 
Prof. Von Heeringen, as Lobe is one of the best authorities, and 


it affected the opposition like an electric machine.-—Lzchange 
Paper. ; 





PRIZE ESSAYS. 


THe Massacnusetts Teacners’ Association offers the 
following prizes for original Essays : 

To MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION, for the best Essay, on 
either of the following subjects, a prize of TWENTY DOLLARS. 

1. The self-reporting system. 

2. Untruthfulness in schools —its preventive and remedy. 

To the Femate Tracuers of the State, for the best Essay 
on either of the following subjects, a prize of TWENTY DOLLARS. 

1. Easy methods of instruction. 

2. Motives to be urged in the business of education. 

The Essays must be forwarded to the Secretary, Chas. J. 
Capen Esq., Latin School, Boston, on or before the fifteenth 
of October. Each Essay should be accompanied by a sealed 
envelope enclosing the name of the writer. The envelopes ac- 
companying unsuccessful Essays willnot be opened. The prizes 
will be awarded by an impartial committee; but no prize will 
be awarded to an Essay that is not deemed worthy of one. 


The successful Essays will be regarded as the property of the 
Association. 


Josran A. Srearns, President. 
Boston, May 12th, 1854. 

































